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For the church historian, this study has considerable information bearing upon 
the progress of religious bodies during the period. Statistics are freely given, and 
conclusions drawn from a wide range of source literature. A good map of the loca- 
tion of churches is attached. The part played by the churches in politics is well 
presented. The bibliography is comprehensive and well arranged. 

P. G. M. 

ZoLLMANN, Carl. American Civil Church Law. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 191 7. 473 pages. $3.50. 

This volume is the first attempt to set forth the legislation by which the several 
state and the federal governments have protected the various church organizations in 
their civil, contract, and property rights. The author has derived his conclusions not 
only from the statutes but from scores of court decisions based thereon. He has 
sought to meet the requirements of clergymen, church trustees, students of American 
institutional history, and lawyers. His style is free from technical phrases, and his 
viewpoint is strictly non-sectarian. Citations have been made in illuminating but 
not superfluous proportions. Historical development has been introduced where 
such knowledge has seemed necessary. The first chapter reviews in a general way 
what is protected by the states under the term "religious liberty." The following 
chapters give the law on corporations, church constitutions, trusts, schisms, church 
decbions, tax exemptions, disturbance of meetings, contracts, clergymen, officers, 
dedication and possession, pew rights, cemeteries, and Methodist Espiscopal deeds. 
Only a thoroughly trained and long-experienced lawyer is competent to pass on the 
many fine points raised by a book so wide in its range and technical in its bearings. 
From the thoroughness of his documentation and the spirit in which he writes, it 
would seem that the author has given us a contribution as trustworthy as it is lucid. 

P. G. M. 
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YouTZ, Herbert Aiden. Democratizing Theology. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1919. 39 pages. $0.25. 

A discussion of the task of theology in a day of democratic ideals marked by 
genuine appreciation of the power of the spiritual inheritance of Christianity and an 
equally clear representation of the demands of democracy. The three enemies of a 
democratic theology are orthodoxy (as a type of autocratic thinking), mechanism (as 
a dehumanizing force), and extemalism (as a type of activity which lacks spiritual 
depth). 

G. B. S. 

Hefelbower, S. G. The Relation of John Locke to English Deism. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1918. viii-|-i88 pages. $1 .00. 
The author challenges the very common assumption that Locke was an influential 
figure in the development of English deism. His study consists of a thoroughly objec- 
tive consideration of all the facts at our disposal. He shows conclusively that rational- 
istic ideas were the common property of all liberal thinkers of the age, and that the 
fundamental validity of "natural religion" was almost universally conceded. To 
trace these exclusively or principally to Locke is to ignore the evidence. When we 
come to the specific question of attitude toward supernatural religion, Locke was 
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decidedly conservative, while the deists were depreciatory or hostile. No significant 
use of Locke can be found in deistic writers. Locke himself refused to be classed with 
the deists. The fundamental traits of deism were already formulated and had been 
explicitly criticized before the publication of Locke's essay. Dr. Hefelbower concludes 
that both Locke and the deists belong in a much wider and more varied movement 
of rationalistic thinking, which includes liberal theologicans as well, and that direct 
relationship between Locke and the deists is surprisingly small. He might have em- 
phasized further the fact that early deism assumed the validity of innate ideas, while 
Locke denied the existence of such ideas. However, Locke's theological conserva- 
tism has little connection with his epistemology. 

The study is well organized and clearly worked out. Apart from its specific 
inquiry it is an illuminating exposition of the criticism of religious ideas current in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. q b s_ 



PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Gillies, Andrew. The Individualistic Gospel and Other Essays. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1919. 208 pages. |i .00. 

The author is well known on account of his pastorate in the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Minneapolis. These essays, prepared during his 
opportunity for mature thought since leaving that active work, represent the rich 
fruit of his practical and pastoral labor. The heart of the book is in the contention 
that the gospel is for the individual as well as for the group; and that we are in grave 
danger of losing the concern for the salvation of the soul in the urgent pressure of 
social service. This is the burden of chapters x-xiii, which might well have been 
elaborated, to the exclusion of several chapters made up of interesting articles on 
other subjects, but plainly used here as padding. The unity of the book is badly 
marred by the unrelated character of the contents, while the major purpose of the 
writer is not carried out as fully as it might have been. For the danger of stressing 
the "religion of the deed" and the social program of the church in the community 
needs to be met by precisely such an emphasis upon the complementary phase of the 
Christian religion that Dr. Gillies gives us. We come at social service through the 
acts of those who have been "saved" into the Christian life. "The man who is nor- 
mally and healthily concerned about the salvation of his own soul, to the exclusion of 
everything else, will ultimately be more concerned for the complete salvation of the 
race and do more for the race than the man who looks upon all concern for one's soul 
as a selfish business." Dr. Gillies makes his point emphatically; he must, for he is 
trying to meet a position that has been making its way without due regard for the 
validity of the individuaUstic factor in the Christian program. 

We question the accuracy of the statement that happiness is not afiirmed by the 
New Testament to be a part of the Christian life. On the contrary Jesus and Paul 
make it integral to the new life in Christ. Dr. Gillies says that the abused words 
"as he thinketh in his heart, so is he," are perverted in current use; and then pro- 
ceeds to pervert them again (p. no). 

By chance Professor Barker's The Social Gospel of the New Era lies on the desk 
as we write. We have read them both with care. The Methodist pastor and the 
Methodist professor state with Methodist fervor the two sides on the one truth of 
Christian salvation. They ought to be read together. q. S. D. 



